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THE PEOPLE THAT DID NOT TAKE) 


BOARDERS. ‘ 
A Skctcb. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
(Concluded. } 
One evening at tea, the ladies informed him 
that they expected a few select friends, and they 


invited him to join the party. Mrs. Meems fol- | 
lowed him out of the room to request that he | 


would slip down stairs softly, and go and ring at 
the front-door bell, and enter the parlor with his 


hat in his hand, that he might appear like a visi. | 


ter. ** I would not for the world,” added she, 


‘that the friends who are coming to-night, 
(they are all in svciety,) should entertain the 


least suspicion of my having an inmate in my 


family. With a little address we can always 
keep the seeret, and Matilda’s feelings may be 
spared. Should the thing be publicly known, I 
verily believe the dear child would go crazy.” 
Carteret did slip quictly down stairs, did open 
the front door softly, and ring at it loudly, and 


did make his entrance with his hat in his hand, ! 


and (resolved to play his part well) he walked 
steadfastly up to Mrs. Meems, made his bow, 


and paid his compliment ; and she said to him, 


** What have you been doing with yourself this, 


long time, Mr. Carteret? it isan age since we 


have seen you. We feared you had left town, 
and our note would not find you.’ At which 
the boy Pliny, who was carrying round lemonade, 
stood stock still for a,;moment, and opened his 
eyes and mouth to their utmost extent, knowing 


that only two hours before he had waited on Mr. 


Carteret at the tea-table. 


Mrs. Meems and Matilda felt rather afraid to 
introduce Mr. Carteret, exeept to a lady who 


was very deaf; for they thought that, if en, 


+ 


in familiar conversation, he might inadvertently 





|| was going to lend him a book, and begged that 


morning after breakfast told Carteret that she||Meems did not take boarders, as cach of the 


gentlemen had been separately taught to com. 


\he would not open it till he got to his room, and|!prehend; and all had been desired to have their 


that he would examine particularly the 25th page. 
| She then put into his hand an odd volume of an 
|old novel. He went to his room, and in the 
| Yoth page found a slip of paper containing his bill 
| fur one week, charging as high a price as he 
| would have paid at one of the best boarding 
houses, and a number of items as extras which 
| he had not known to be extrasatall. ‘The wine 
which he had found he was expected to have on 
the table every day, (and of which all the ladies 
| partook daily,) was rated at about four times its 
real cost. ‘ 

Young Carteret had an ample allowance from 
his father. He was naturally generous, very 
yood-tempered, and quite new to the world. He 
feltan insurmountable reluctance to offering -any 
objection to the bill, the total of which mad 
exactly an even sum. So he took some notes 
‘out of his pocket-book, laid them between the 
leaves of the novel, burnt the bill as was re. 
quested, and went down and paid the hostess by 
| delicately placing the volume in her hand. 

Another week passed on much as the last hac 


done; Carteret, when in the house, spending 
| 


most of hisevenings inhis ownapartinent. When 


the ladies were out, or sitting up stairs, as they 


generally did when at home, there was afier tea 


‘no lamp lighted in either of the parlors, and the 


fire was made to die out. ‘They would perhap: 


haye been more anxious fora larger portion of 


Carteret’s socicty, and Matilda would in all pro 
bability have laid seige to him, only that shortly 
after he became their inmate, they learnt that he 


whose parents lived in his father’s neig 


was already engaged to a very charming girl, 


hborhood, 


baggage brought after night. Each of them also 
|had been made to supply himself with various 
articles of furniture for his room, Mrs. Meems 
reminding them that her mansion was not fitted 
up fora boarding-house, and that Mr. Carteret 
(whom she always cited as a proper example) 


|| had volunteered to supply every thing for his own 
apartment. 





| Ourlimits will not allow us to detail all the petty 
contrivances and shallow stratagems by which 


Mrs. Meems managed to make as mach money 
as possible out of her guests, and the expedients 
to which she and Matilda resorted for the pur- 
pose of concealing their real position. It was 





now necessary toallow the gentlemen the privilege 
‘of the front parlor, and to have light and fire in 
it duringtheevening. Great pains were taken to 
prevent theirbeing found thereallatonce; andone 
evening when this did occur, and some acquain- 
tances from New-York happened to drop in, Ma- 


tilda whispered to the New-York ladies that she 
was having a soiree; and that as soirees were 
always uncertain, it chanced that evening that 


the guests were few in number,and all gentlemen. 


|| Much uneasiness was felt by the mother and 
}} a . 

| daughter in consequence of half a dozen young 
men being seen so frequently at the house. Sut 


Mrs. Mcems endeavored to pass them off to her 
friends as Matilda’s beaux. Never (as was re- 
marked) were beaux so constant in their atten- 


dance, and never was hospitality equal to that of 
Mrs. Meems in allowing these beaux to take all 
their meals at her table. The opposite neighbors 


would have been somewhat curious to ascertain 


why so many different young men went in and 


and whom he was to marry as soon as he had! out of Mrs. Meems’ house so often during the day. 


completed the study of his profession. 


At the end of this week, Mrs. Meems ri quest 


raged edan audicnee of our hero, and inquired (without, 


however, any signs of embarrassment this time 


imply in some way that he boarded iv the house, if it would be convenient to him to pay thre« 


which by the bye, was already known to the 


whole company, Miss Glovina Gibbs being one of Mecta’s education bills were in arrears 
them. Hlowever, Mecta plied the piano so vig- 


orously all the evening that there was litth 
chance for any conversation ; and if in the cours« 
} 


of a picee that seemed interminable, the audience 


began to break into a buzz, the mother held uy 


her finger, and said, Hush! just listen to this |and was of course cnjoined to profound scerecy : 


passage; it is divine.” It was true Meeta 


» ainonths’ bearc 


} 
° os 


unless they were paid she could not ACAI Se nd her 


-|to boarding-school after the holidays. Rather 


» than Meeta should be kept at home, Pdwar« 
Carteret agreed to pay in advance, and accor 


} 1 
» ail 


‘ 


itly gave Mrs. Meemsa check for the money, 


1 promise which of course he scrupulously kept. 


But, as is generally the case with opposite neigh. 
bors, they were perfectly acquainted with the 
real state of affairs; and being in possession of 
the whole truth, had nothing left to conjecture. 


It is not to be supposed that all the six young 


ing in adyanee, alledging that! gentlemen were not fully aware of the doubtful 


and} capacity in which they were allowed to reside in 


Mrs. Meems’ domicile. Also, it is not surprising 

that they compared notes, andhad much amuse- 
1) ment on the subject when they were not in pre- 
sence of their landlady and her daughter. To 
each successive boarder Matilda had made a con. 
fidential communication of her excessive sensi- 
‘bility, and the terrible violence done to her feel. 


though she did not sing, really played well; but In the progress of the ensuing week, he found) ings in receiving them as inmates; and two of 


itis poss ble to have too much of a good thing 


and as our hero, (like most young men who have 


. that two more inmates were added to the family) the gentlemen were very willing to humor the 


inthe shape of young gentlemen that belonged, joke, as they called it, and try what farther non- 


not cultivated the art,) had no fondness for any jf0 large mereantile establishments. ‘The week! sense they could elicit from her. 


instrumental music that was not of a military o 


, he was among the first t 


a waltzing character 
di part, and he ** stood not upon the order of hi 


ro ng 


At the end of the week Mrs. Meems o1 


” 


r \attert 


there was a third, who, like our hero, was 


Onc day when the inmates were going ont from 


; . a si . are 
J istidying law: and next week two others, who! dinner, there stopped at Mrs. Mcems’ door a laree, 


} 


vr ol ininate 


was now six, though still Mi 


, . a) | ' : : . a HNowed by : 
the prine pal physicians of the city. Phe num-| very busayv eyebrows. Ile was followed by a 


Af 4 ; \ a - 
« had entcred as medical students with one of! stout old gentleman, with a very bald head and 


porter, with a wheelbarrow-load of baggage. 
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” 


“Ts this a boarding-house ! 
boy Pliny, who had come to his loud ring at the’ 
door-bell. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pliny, with unpardonable for- | 
getfulness. But as Mrs. Meems at that moment 
came out of the parlor, and shook her head at 
him threateningly, the boy looked confused and 
stammercd, ‘* No, sir—please sir—we never take 


no boarders here; we never did such a thing in, 


our lives.” 

“1 was recommended to this very house, how- 
ever,” said the stranger, ‘and I want boarding. 
I have just arrived from New-York, and I don't 
wish to be prowling ail over town in search of a 


place to put my head in.” 

Mrs. Meems, rather than lose the chance of 
another inmate, now came forward, and the gen- 
tleman held out a card to her, with the name of, 
John M. Gruimbold. 
ted him in, and motioned him to a seat in the rock- 


She curtesied, siniled, invi- 
ing-chair, saying, * We do not take boarders— 
that is to say, what are usually termed boarders. | 
But we have several gentlemen staying with us, 
at present, merely for the sake of their society ; 
intimate friends of my daughter and myself; and 
as our own family is so very small, we should be 
at a loss for ainusement if we were not trying to 
make the house pleasant to a few agreeable in. 
niates.” 

“Very kind in you,” said the old gentleman, 
But these friends of yours 


* very kind, indeed. 
must be shabby fellows to live this way upon two 

I think I won't 
never could 


lone woman. Shame onthem! 
wet 


I oa 


And he rose to depart. 


make their acquaintance. 


along with such chaps.” 

“Ol! sir,” said Mrs. Meems, * pray keep your 
seat. Youdon'’texactly comprehend me. ‘These 
are all honorable young gentlemen, of the very 
best families in the Union, and well up in society, 
as is the case with my own family.” 

“In what sort of society, madam?” said Mr. 
Grumbold. ‘ There are many grades of society, 
and some of it is bad enough.” 

**T sce, sir, you are not a Philadelphian,” replied 
Mrs. Meems, * or you would know at once what 
socicty is, and what familics belong to it.” 


” 


“T don’t care a cent what it is,” said Mr. Gruin- 


bold; ‘Lammy ownsocicty. But LI do say that 
these young fellows you speak of are not honor- 
able men, if they can bring themselves to eat their 
victuals at your expense.” 

“Why L must say,” answered Mrs. Mceems, 
looking down and seeming embarrassed, * all 
these gentlemen insist on presenting me with a 
weekly compensation.” 
Euvlish, 


Grumbold, ** and Ict 


‘ 


madam,” 


Mr. 


more of this 


‘* Speak plain said 


us have no 


beating round the bush. Lama plain downright 
man, and like every body to go straight forward. 
I have been living twenty years in India, and I 
have now come home with a pretty comfortable 
property, though I do not tell you so with a view 
of being overcharged : for I can assure you Lam 
pretty sharp at a bargain, else I should not have 
My friend Layton, 
whom I saw yesterday in New-York, recom 


been so lucky in business. 


mended me here, and said he knew sumebody that 
hoarded with you: so I caine straight along, bay 
and baggage. I want boarding for this winter, 


and then I am going to travel all over America, 


Now can you give me a good room or not?” 
It is generally supposed that rich old men, how- 
ever uncouth and disagreeable, are great prizes in 


jall establishments, whether public or private; 


‘and something whispered Mrs. Meems that she 


i! 


daughter’s apartment. 


think me a fool to ask it of me. 
| best room at any boarding-house in the cit 


had better not let Mr. Grumbold slipthrough her | 


fingers. Soshe resolved to give up herown room 
to him, and have a bed for herself put into her 
Therefore she told the old 
gentleman that she had a splendid chamber ov 
the second story, which could soon be prepared 
for him. He asked the price, and she named an 
extortionate sum. 

“That's quite too much,” said he; “ you must 
I could get the 


j 


y for 


| ‘ 
,one third less; I know I could.” 


| 


| 
| 


| \ 
other guests, 


“ Dear sir, Ido not keep a boarding-house,’ 
said Mrs, Meems, who did not think it expedient 
to take offence this time. 

“What then do you keep?” 

“As [told you, dear sir, I merely aceommo- 
date a few friends. I should be sorry to have it 
said I took boarders.” 

“ Fudge! I tell you you do take boarders, and 
every body knowsit. Fricnds,indeed! low do 
you know whetber [ shall be your friend or not? 
it just depends on how I am treated, and how I 
like you. You need not pretend you take me for 
company oramusement. I doubt if you will have 
much of my company, and you'll not find me thie 
least amusing. However, if you'll promise to use 
me well, and let me have all [T want, I don’t eare |! 
if I do try your house awhile, even at the shame- 


ful price you ask me. Scandalous extortion as it 


is, still it won’t ruin me, and I don’t want the 
trouble of searching about town. If L don’t ike 
your house, (as I dare say I shall not,) I can 


leave it, and that’s one comfort. And remember, 
1 come openly as areal, positive, acknowledged 


boarder; so there must be no quibbling and hem. 


ming and hawing abont me.” 

Mrs. Meems saw that she had now a man to 
deal with of a very different de seripti 
t! 


out an Aladdin’s lamp to her, she resolved to take 


n from her 


at hem ght turn 


Bet premising 


no offence at any thing he could 


£ay. 
sir,’—said she with a pentle smi'e—* 


ot those 


eccentric centlerme 


joke.” 
Joke !" replied Mr. Grambold—*" [never 
And [think it noe 


Aneceentriec) waheiway 


a joke in my life. 
tol 


beyins as afool, and ends 


x called eccentric. 


! 
a8 a iin 


eccentric woman isnot fit tolive, i 
that I've agreed to stay and try 4 
’ | role 


honse awhile, I may as well 
bagevage.” 

asi 

Phe bageage was conveyed up etal 
Grumbold establish: d himeel!lf in thy ‘ ne cha 
fs Miva. Mux 
to inform Matilda,and to have 


Matil 


sharing her chamber with her 


with the newspaper, whi nie | ‘ 


! 
His ay 


pared for him. la rebelled 
mot . } rf a 
somewhat pacified when Mrs. Meom ved bh 
that Mr. Grumbold, though very qa 
donbtedly ve ryrich; that though bis ma: 
‘rough his cloth was y 


that 


fine, and his hat anit 


Ty 


news and thoneh his frill w rather ¢ 
| 


inquired he of the {and see the improvements through the country. ’! broad, it was fastened by a superb diamond pin. 


* You may depend on it.”—said she—* he is 


| really somebody, and if we humour him well, and 


pat up with all his rudefess, who knows what 
may happen?!” 
Unluckily the far-seeing mother forgot to tell 


} 


her daughter that in the case of Mr. Grumbold it 


would be best to dispense with her usual demon. 
strations of lacerated feeling on th einitiation ofa 
new inmate. So when the young lady made her 
appearance atthe tea-table, where she found Mr. 


Grumbold installed at the lower end, opposite to 


the mistress of the house, in taking her usual seat 
‘at the corner next to her mother, she began to 


play off her customary airs of sensibility, and put 
her handkerchief to her eyes and sccmed to sob. 
Mr. 


Grumbold, leaning forward and scrutinizing Ma- 


roy 


“What's that girl crying for ?’—said 
tilda from under his contracted brows, while the 
young gentlemen commenced a brisk conversa. 
tion to avoid langhing. ‘“ ] want to know what's 
the matter with her.” 

“My daughter’—said Mrs. Mcems—‘is all 
one nerve, and therefore a prey to excitement. 
Her feclings are so painfully acute that they can- 
not bear the slightest shock.” 

s 


persisted 


‘Well, what has shocked them now?" y 


Mr. Grumbold. 

“The arrival of anew inmate always melts her 
into tears,” sighed Mrs. Meems. 

“ Of joy or sorrow asked Grumbold. 

* Neither, my dear sir—neithe r’—said Mrs. 
Mcems—*“ but tears of sensibility.” 

*T don’t know what that is’—said Grumbold. 
“Tas it any t to I should 
think not. However (looking round the table) 
thi irl ht 


hing do with, 


g sense. 


I should s I s time the £ 


be pretty well used to boarders.” 
hastily rose and left 


nd Mr. Grumbold turned av 


uppose that mip 


Matilda now the room 


a way indignantly and 
said—** Fudge! IT think she had better not try 
this foolery again. It will spoil her market.” 
Time passed on, and Mr. Grumbold with all 
his rovehness and ruden ‘SS Was considered by 
the Meems family as a most valuable acquisition, 
and nothing could equal the assiduity with which 
thie fied al whime Being in reality of 
aimuch more | spirit than | chose to ar 
knowledoe, he added ereathy to th iniprovement 
of the table, by saunterine every day throuch the 
market and sending home certain delicacies in 


sufficient quantity for the whole establishment. 
C atiso prescentce ja4rs ¢ preserved omineer, chests 

Ife also | ted j fy {ginger, el 

Ac. &Xc. bes 


ry qay a 


three 


He pa d his 


of first rate tea, des havine 


sorts of wine ev 


bill weekly ; alway 


s, however, saving it was enor 
mous, declaring he would keep it to show, and 
nsisting on a reecipt. 

Mrs. Veems and Matilda schooled themselves 
to laugh at his sallies, no matter how grating to 
heir pride, and merely said—* How very di 
verting 99 of * }) ar Mr. (aru }, val, what pir ts 
you have !’—or if he was extremely rude, the 
mivy remark was eOW, ll, Mr. (srumbold, you 

itlemen that hav lived in India are pris lowe d 
to | i . The ere rat ! ed, how. 
ver, When he once turned upon them, and asked 
—-W hi ° 

The winter isnow atanend,and Mr. Grnm 
hold, to the great regret of tl family began to 
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talk of setting out on his projected tour. Onc | 
Saturday afternvon when Mecta was at home, 

and as usual practicing hard and fast on the 

piano, and Mrs. Meems sewing in the front par- 

lor, Matilda sat entertaining her friend Miss | 
Hornblower, who had just returned from a visit 

of several months to New Orleans. ‘ Pray, 

Matilda,” said the latter, ** who were all those 

young gentlemen I saw coming out of your door 

yesterday afternoon as I was passing by on the 

other side of the way?) You seem to have had 
quite a levee.” 

Matilda looked embarrassed,and her mother sim- 
pered and said ina low voice—* ‘There are several 
young gentlemen who are frequent visiters at our 
house—admirers, as the world says, of Matilda.” 

* Dear me,” remarked Miss Hornblower, * I 
counted six. Is it not rather awkward for them 
all to meet at once? If it happens often that 
they are all here together, it must be a little in. 


convenient.” 


Just then Mr. Grumbold came in with the 
newspaper in his hand, and throwing himself into 
the rocking-chair began to read intensely. 

“Who is that old gentleman?” asked Miss 
Hlornblower of Matilda, in » low voice. 

“Phat old gentleman ?” said Matilda, hesita. 
ting—* That's an uncle of ours, He is lately 
from India, where he has been living these twen- 
ty years, and he is now ona visit tous. He is 
immensely rich—quite anabob— you understand.” 

** Do introduee me to your uncle’’—said Miss 
Hornblower. 


* You know the newest fashion is no? to intro- 
duce,’’— rt plied Matilda. 

* Oh! never mind that,’? pursued Miss Horn- 
blower. ‘ Inan extreme case one may always 
waive the fashion. It is casy to sce that this old 
gentleman is a character, and [ always lke to 
become acquainted with characters. People in 
general are so flat.” 

Matilda then named to cach other Miss Horn 
blower and Mr. Grambold. ‘Phe old gentleman 
gave the fair stranger a nodand astare, and then 


resumed his er, While the young ladies, rather 
disconcerted, resumed their whispering. 

After awhile Mr. Grumbold, look ng towards 
Meeta and the piano, exclaimed—* ‘Take that 
girl away!” 

Mrs. Meems rose, and going to Mecta said to 
her softly, ** You know | have often told you to 
quit playing whenever Mr. Graumbold was within 
hearing. It disturbs him.” 

“ What shall [do then ?"—said Mecta, pout- 
ing. “ Nothing atall—whatever you please—go 
up stairs and look out at the back windows,” 

Mecta stalked out of the roo n, pulling at her 
lips with her fingers, and bestowing on Mr. Gram 
bold aresentful ¢lance, whieh her mother cheek- 
ed by a significant frown, 

** Ain’t you fond of musie, Mr. Grumbold ?” 
said Miss Hornblower. 

* Musie !” replied the old gentleman—* T sup 


pose you mean the thing that the girl is always 


doing. Pounding, and hamincrine, and tinklin 
and jingling without rhyme or reason. 1 ean't 
find any thing Ike a tune, even when I do tri 


to listen. And I cannot be pestered w th sucha 
din in my ears when [ want to read the news.” 


* Meeta’s musie alw ays puts uncle in a pa 





| 
{ 


sion,” whispered Matilda to her friend; * let us}! “Society !’—resumed Grambold. “ I wish I 


talk of something else.” | 

Miss Hornblower, nothing daunted, then ad- 
dressed herself to Mr. Grumbold, and said to 
him, “It must have appeared very strange to 
you, Mr. Grumbold, after your return from 
India, to find your nieces whom you leit as 
children grown into young ladies.” 

** Nieces !—what nieces ?” 

** Your nieces the Miss Meemses.” 

*'They my nieces !—who told you so ?—TI never | 
hada niece in my life—never had brother or sister.” | 

Matilda and her mother now cast appealing 
glances from Mr. Grumbold to Miss Llornblower, 
signing and winking at both. 

** Why do you make such faces, and what are 
you winking at, and what is all this pulling and 


twitching for?” asked Mr. Grumbold, sternly. 
‘Tam no uncle of yours, and you know it very 
well. What right have you to say so? I've a 
creat mind to sue you for slander.” 

“Mr. Grumbold’s a little odd,”’—said Mrs. 
Meems in a low voice to Miss Hornblower. 
* We always have to humor hin. Ile thinks it 
makes him seem old to be an uncle, so he always 
denies it.” 

* I do no such thing,”"—said Grumbold—* for 
L never heard of it before. But I hear you now, 
‘or my ears are sharper than you think ; and I’ve 
heard many things that were not intended for 
me. Young lady, (to Miss Hornblower,) Pll tell 
you the real truth. ‘These people are ashamed 
tu have it supposed they take boarders, thongh 
that is exactly what they do. ‘They have taken 
boarders upon boarders, and yet they are such 
fouls as to think they can pass them off for 
visiters, and sweethearts, and all such stuff. I 
have seen through all their manceuvres, and | 
laueh at their folly in supposing they were not 
detected; and so does every one in the house.” 

Miss Hornblower now thought it expedient to 
finish her visit, so she rose and bade good alter. 
noon. As soon as she was gone Matilda burst 
out erying in real carnest. 

“There! said Mrs. Meems, ** Bel! Hornblower 
has hurried away to go and t all over town 
what she has seen and heard at this unlucky visit. 
Our disgrace will now be made public, and the 
’ 


whole city will say that we take boarders.’ 


: 


“The whole city says it already’—r marked 
Mr. Grumbold—* for L suppose by the whole 
‘ity you mean the few people that happen to 
rave heard of the Meemses. And they say noth. 
vr but the truth.” 

* } can never show my face in Philadelphia 
vrain !? said Matilda. 

“Why not ?—Philadelphia isa large place, andI 
muel doubt if vour face is known inall parts of it.” 

“ T mean Chestnut street,” said Matilda. 

“ FPiddlestick !'—said Mr.Grumbold. “ What 
vols you are. Ain’t there many genteel women 
Fy site as wood as you, and a great deal better 


vio gain an honorable and comfortable living 


'y taking boarders fairly and openly, Without 
itteinpting to make asecret of it? ‘The shame is 
iot in doing the thing but in being ashamed of it, 
und in telling lies to conceal it, as if taking board- 
rs could ever be done se *retly.°’ 


places in society,” —s#ighed 


* We shall lose our] 


Mat Ida. 


could never hearthat word again. I suppose you 
mean the set just a grade above the one you really 
belong to, and because you are always reaching 
up after it, you think you have clambered into it, 
and your hold is so slight that you are afraid all 
the time of being tumbled down by a whiff of 
wind. You had better content yourself with 


_ walking steadily along upon plain ground. You 


will be much more respected, I cantell you. In 
a country where every man has to get his own 
living, is there any disgrace attached to his doing 
so? why then should women be ashamed to help 
themselves along by their own exertions, rather 


‘than depend on the niggardly bounty of relations? 


There, your mother has stolen out of the room, 
for she hates to hear wholesome truths, and you 
had better follow her and have yourcry out. You 
do not know what you have lost by your folly. 1 
am looking out for a wife—you are nota very 
ugly girl; and inay be, if I had not been sickened 
with your nerves and nonsense, and your poor 
iniserable pride, and your society-talk, end all 
your other lying and foolery, [mightafter a while 
have been brought to marry you myself.” 

*“ Should you indeed!’ exclaimed Matilda, 


brightening 


¢ up. 

“Yes, yes—but you have not played your 
eards well. And as to Meeta, tell your mother 
ifshe keeps her belaboring that piano, the girl will 
never get a husband while she lives.” 

In conclusion, we have only space to relate 
that the false pride of Mrs. Meems and Matilda 
now inade it irksome to them to remain in their 
native city, such war their mortification on finding 
that the fact of their taking boarders had been 


known from the very beginning. ‘Therefore, as 
pd ’ 





soon as Mr. Grumbold had departed on his tour, 
they broke up their establishment, sold off their 
efleets, and removed to the other side of the 
Alleghany; their gentlemen all taking rooins in 
professed boarding-houses. Mceta was left for 
another twelvemonth at school, from whence in 
a short time she ran away with the music-master, 
and is now assisting her husband in giving lessons 
in New-York. 

Mrs. Meems, though ashamed to take boarders 
in Philadelphia, was found at the end of the year 
keeping a hotel in one of the western cities. Mr, 
Grumbold, in the course of his long tour, stopped 
at her house, and found her conforming to her 
new situation with quite a good grace, and 
Matilda no longer tearful, and talking no more 


ld’s visit put the young 


of society. Mr. Grumbo 
lady into excellent spirits, and she assured him 
that she felt as if she had left all her nerves in 
Philadelphia. When Mr. Gruimbold departed 
from the hotel to continue his travels, he carried 
away with him as his bride the lovely Miss 
Matilda Meems; telling her, however, that he 
knew her to bea fool, but that he could not expect 
a sensible woman to marry Aim. 

Our friend Edward Carterct finished the study 
of law, was admitted at the bar, and was united 
to Louisa Milman, the young lady to whom he 
had been so long engaged. ‘They settled in Phi. 
adelphia, where he soon got into a very promising 

ractice; andoften when he saw any thing in 
his wife that savored of false shame, he reminded 


her of the people that did not take boarders. 
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From the Young People's Book. that your best way is frankly to own that you! harap best tongue bridle, Maria,” serio 

THE TONGUE BRIDLE. did ray what has been reported, and why you replied, is that which charitable feelingsand char 

‘said it. Such an honest confession will do you itable thoughts give. If your restraints are 

oe S & See | both good.” ; merely external, you will ever and anon be giving 

* Wuar is the trouble now ?” asked Mrs. Ellis,“ I don’t know ma.” | the rein to your unruly member, and then trou. 
coming into the room where her daughter Maria ** Why do you doubt.” | bles will be the consequences,” 

sat weeping bitterly. ; “IT don’t believe that such an explanation will Maria hardly understood her mother, and did 

“That will tell you,” replied Maria, drying her) soften her angry feelings at all.” ,not reply, and there the conversation ceased, 

tears and handing her mother an open letter. | ‘Tam much inclined to think that you feel a) On the next morning Clara Lee, another friend, 

Mrs. Ellis read as follows ; reluctance on your own account to pursue this called, and after some chat said, * LT hear you have 

“To Maxsia Exuuis. | course.” had a little fall out with Ann Harris—is it true ?”’ 

Miss :—1 have just learned froin Harriet Wilson) ** Well perhaps I do,” Maria said, after a pause. | “There has been a little difference, but it is 

that you made rather free with my name yester. | * You are evidently in the wrong, Maria and all settled now,” Maria replied, * ‘That tattling 


day. Now I would just like to know whether’ a consciousness of this clouds your perception of busy-body Harriet Wilson, went and repeated to 
you did or did not say, that you thought me over| the true way to act. Now if you will let me’ her that I said she was conceited. But she has 
and above conccited ; and if you did what you) write yourreply to Ann’s note, I think all can be been well rewarded for her pains, for in a note 


meant by it? I am not used to be talked about) brought around fair again.” ‘that I received of Ann, she expressed herself 
in that way. Ann Harnis.” \ “You are certainly at liberty to do so, ma; pretty plainly about her, and said that she had 
** And did you say so to Harrict Wilson "| but still I should like to reserve the power of a fondness for retailing ill news, and that she 
asked Mrs. Ellis. | seuding or withholding it, as it seems best to me. should take her to task about it.” 
“Yes I did, and now how to get out of it, I) Is this asking too much ?” | “She is served perfectly right, the friend re- 


am sure I cannot tell. I never dreamed that!) ‘Oh, no, | would rather not send a reply,, marked; then musing, as if suddenly recollecting 
Harriet was such a tattler, or I'd have been) unless you could sce clearly that it was a right! herself, she added; bat [ must be walking; I 


| 
close enough with her.” | one.” have several calls to make this morning.” 


* You cannot deny it of course.” || ** Phen write me an answer, ma.” As soon as Clara Lee parted with Maria, she 
** No, not up and down, but then, ma, it will ' In the course of the day Mrs. Ellis prepared) turned away to sce Harrict Wilson, who was one 
never do in the world to come right out and, the following draft of a reply to Ann’s letter of of her very particular friends. 
acknowledge it point blank. I'd make Ann | complaint and submitted it to Maria. | So Harriet,’ she said,“ Mariaand Ann Harris 
Harris an enemy all my life.” "To Miss Ann Harris, | have made up their difference, and from what I 


“ How very ungaurded you are Maria! This! “ Dear Ann:—I received your note complain. | can learn of Maria, Ann is pretty hard on you. 
is the third or fourth time you have brought your. ing that I had, according to report, said unkind She is going to take you to task for your fondness 
self into difficulty by your free way of talking to| things of you. FE cannot deny, that ina moment, for retailing ill news. As for Maria, she don,t 
every one.” j ot ill-nature, [was tempted to say that I] thought, spare you, but calls you a tattling busy-body.” 

‘TI know I ain imprudent ma, sometimes ; but, you somewhat conceited ; and to be frank with |, Of course Larrict was greatly incensed, and so 
then I never can believe that young ladies with. you, your manners at times indicate this fault soon as her friend was gone, put on her bonnet, 
whom Iam intimate will act so meanly as to or peculiarity of character. But it is not half so and posted off'to see Ann Harris, She found that 
become tattlers and mischief-makers, until it is bad a fault as the one T indulged in when I young lady in, and commenced on her something 
too late to make caution of any avail, but I'm alludegl to it. Now, as | have confessed that I after this wise— 


done with Harriet Wilson; I've broken off my have a trait in my disposition much worse than ** T understand, Miss, that you say [am a re- 
intimacy with several girls already for repeating the one I alluded to in yours, | must hope that tailer of ill news, and that you mean to take me 
what [ have said ; and I'll do the same with her.” you will forgive me. Ever yours, to task about it.” 

** It would be much better Maria,” said her Mania Exuts.” Ann was taken a good deal by surprise, and 
mother, “ if you would puta bridle on your tongue “What do you think of that ?” Mrs. Ellis said. felt pained and confused at the sudden allegation. 
you would save yourself and others many unkind after she had finished reading the proposed reply. But before she could collect herself sufficiently to 
thoughts and painful feelings.” * It's not exactly such a letteras I should have | reply, Harrict said, 

“« [know it would, ma, but, then Ican’talways written, but I believe it’s a much better one; so “*T should like to know if what I have heard 
be watching myself. It's impossible ; [try often, [will send it.” | be true 2” 
but it is no usc.” “T don’t think it can do any harm, and it tells “Tt is truc that T said,” Ann now replied 

“Tf you will persevere in trying, you will in| the whole truth, does it net ?” calmly, * that when I saw you again | would take 
time gain such a control over yourself as to keep * Yes it does, and in pretty plain terms too,” you to tusk for your fondness for retailing ill 
you out of these unpleasant difficulties.” || Maria said smiling. news.” 

** Perhaps I might, but what shall J do now ? The letter was accordingly sent, and in the “You had no right to make such a charge 
Ann has pinned me right down: and there is no) course of a couple of hours, another was received against me,” Harriet said in an angry tone, her 
way of getting off, unless I say that Harriet from Ann Harris. It read thus; face flushed and her eyes sparkling. “ It is a 
must have misunderstood me.” | “ Dear Maria :—Your answer to my note has! false ———!”" 

“That would be prevarication, Maria, if not been recieved, and it has complet: ly dispelled “If you were not angry I might perhaps, 
something more.” my unkine feelings. Let us forget the unpleas- | convinee you that 1 had some ground for what I 


“Yes it would: for [ remember well enough ant incidents, and be the same to cach other that) said,” Ann replied still in a collected yoice. 


that I said exactly what she reported,” i we have so long been; neither of us are yn rfeet, ** All of us have our faults; I have mine, and you 


“And do you seriously think, Maria, that Ann || therefore we must learn to bear and forbear. have yours, and cach of us is too apt to see those 


. “ited?” i) yar ’ ; 
is conceited ?” |) When I see Harriet Wilson again, I shall talk to, of others and to be blind to our own. If instead 


** Yes ma, I do, or I would not have said so.” || her about her fonduess for retailing ill news. of repeating to me the remarks made by Maria 


“I think as you do, Maria, but then, there is | Yours truly, Ann Harnis.” Iilis, you had reflected a moment as to what 
to me nothing offensive in the good opinion she || * You have li Iped me to get back a friend possible good could grow out of it. and then 
seems to entertain of herself.” that I alw ays loved, dear mother!” Maria said,a resolved not to speak of it, all this trouble would 


** No, there is not, and had I not been somo.) goud deal moved, as she finished reading the note. | have been avoided.” 
what ill-natured at the time, [ never should have. “ I shall try hereafter to be more guarded than I). 


alluded to it,” have been. 


‘ ‘ . > sen al . ! 5 
‘I suspected as much,” Mrs. Ellis said.|| mother, at least, unless [ am pretty certain about , asked, her anger greatly increased. 
* And under the circumstances I am of opinion the company I am in.” 


* And do you pretend to tell me to my face 
I must bridle my tongue as you say, that I am fond of retailing ill news?” Harriet 


* Ttry whenever I speak of another to confine 
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myself to what 1 think the truth,” Ann replied, | 
still in a calm voice, “* and this I never retract.” 
‘* Give me patience!” Harriet ejaculated, her | 


face now growing pale with passion. 

** You are wrong, Harriet,” said Ann, “ thus) 
to be so much exasperated at so mere a trifle. | 
Reflect whether almost every day you do not in| 


“Yourrcal motive was to o makeC lara Lee think | yor an Island—rising like emerald on sapphire, 


|| meanly of her, was it not ?”’ 





| crimsoned. 
‘* Probe yourself thoroughly, my child. It is 
| of the first importance for you to know distinetly 


from the surrounding Ocean. 
“Why ma! do you think I “’ Maria | Whitefield’s, take we our abode. 
| paused and looked upon the floor, while her face | || to the Mall; Ave, 


Norat Potter's or 
Walk we up 
here with its green blinds, 


jj and scrupulously clean piazza, is old Mrs. E's. 


At tea already. Take your seat at table, 


** See with what serene digi lity and kindness 


— of your friends, allude to their faults in| your true character. If you have taken pleasure the old lady in her nice plaited eap, her spotless 
a way that you could not bear to be spoken of. | in the idea of injuring another because she has | | kerchief, and russet poplin dress, the pin ball. with 


‘This is too common a practice; and be assured, | 


wronged or affended you, you have 


indulged in | its silver chain hanging at her w aist—presides at 


that you do not always escape in this general habit | ‘an evil affection, and unless that evil affection | her board—crowded with eve ry imaginable home. 


of censoriousness. 
is not in the nature of things that you should be.” 

Harriet could not collect her thoughts for “| 
reply, and Ann after a pause went, on. 


“If, when Maria Ellis, under the influence of | 


have been aroused into activity.” 


i lers made 


You are not faultless, and it) had lain concealed in your mind, it never could | | ly delicacy—from the preserved peach and crul- 


by herself, to the green candied Limes 


Maria looked thoughtful and concerned, and | brought home by her grandson from his last West 


her mother continued— 


, India voyage. 
“Surely my child, it is not by indulging this! elaborate carving 


See the antique furniture with its 
, the mahogany framed looking 


momentary ill-nature, as she frankly confesses evil that it is to be weakened, much less by con. glasses, and, in the corner on the round stand, the 


herself to have been, spoke of me as she thought | 


in calmer moments, you had restrained your | ‘It is better tu look it in the face, confess that it | mounted with the silver spectacles, 


propensity to repeat such things, no harm could | 
have resulted from her thonghtless and I might | 
almost say innocent allegation. 
came to me, and told me that she had called me 
conceited, it aroused my feelings and caused me | 
to ask for an explanation. With the frankness of | 
a generous spirit she at once confessed her fault, 
and all would have been well again, if she had not | 
thoughtlessly repeated what I said in my note to 


her about you.” 
But Harriet Wilson though conscious that she 


had acted wrong, was so much incensed as well 
as mortified that others should think her wrong, 
that she neither could nor would confess her fault, | 
but braved it off with anger and defiance. As 
svon as she had gone away, Ann sat down and_ 
penned anote to Maria Ellis, 


‘+ Dear Maria :—It seems that our little dif. |} 


culty is not yet ended. I have just received a 
visit from Harrict Wilson, who has treated me in 
a very angry manner about what I said in my last 
note to you in reference to her fondness for 
repeating ill-news. Tamsorry that you commu- | 
nicated thattoany one, 
my making any etfort to show Harriet her fault, 
but has called down upon me her indignant 
Yours, &ce. Ann Harris.” 

* What is the matter now ?” asked Mrs. Ellis, | 
who saw by the sudden change in her daughter's 


asithas not only prevented 


eensure. 


countenance that the note she had received was | 
by no meansanagreeable one. “No more doings | 
uf the unruly member, I hope.” \ 
Maria’s face crimsoned deeply as she handed 
her mother the note. After Mrs. Ellis had read | 
it, she said somewhat kindly, for she really felt for | 
Maria in her unpleasant position: 
* You have not put on the right tongue bridle! 
yet, L see.” 
‘** | suppose not. But indeed ma, I try to be) 
guarded how and towhom,I speak. IT nevercould | 
have dreamed that Clara Lee would have gone | 
right off to Harriet Wilson and told her what 1! 


said,” 


* But the best way is not to speak unkindly of 


anyone.” } 
“ How could I have helped it, mother in this i 

| 

case?” 1] 


‘* By simply questioning yourself as to your 
real motive for making the communication. It 


was not to do Harriet Wilson good was it?” | 
“ Well I can’t say, that it was.” 


cealing it, even from yourself, after its indulgence. 


is wrong, and then try to shun it.” 


“IT think, mother, L now begin to see what you | | he ‘roes; but just the thing for quiet 
But when you ‘| mean by a tongue bridle,” Maria said, looking up: | like ourselves. 


seriously i in the face of her kind adviser. 
“Well, my child ?” 


| 
angel, that the ebb sets at 5 


“It is that we should shun the cause of evil 


| » H ” 
speaking. 


“ That is it Maria, if we condemn the fecling 


that prompts us to speak unkindly of others, and | 


try to conquer it, we shall be in little danger of 


indulging the bad habit. But if we only curb the 


_ busy * little member,’ at the same time that we 
desire to speak censoriously, we will be sure, 


sooner or later to be betrayed into a word that had 


better not have been uttered. Kind feeling for, 


, Swan, as he was twenty 


and a desire to do good to others, is the best tongue | 


| bridle.” 


** I see it plain enough, dear mother! 


| bronzed vizage, 
| 
and Lam 


resloved to try and put the true bridle upon my | 


» 9 
tongue. 


And Maria didtry tosome purpose. ‘The little 
difficulty that she was in was soon amicably 
settled : 
fessed her fault, and urgeda gencral reconciliation. 


for she had all the parties together, con- 


If, at any time afterwards she felt the desire to 


indulge in unkind words, she turned her thoughts 
| inwards tothe unkind feelings that prompted them, 


and she was soon so much engaged in trying to 
conquer those feelings, that the desire to speak 
from them passed away. She had found the truc 


TONGUE BRIDLE. 





of Avg LINe 3 if 2 
NEWPORT. 

Tue New-York American contains a * glori. 
who is, 


VTGHaSsa. 


ous” letter from its correspondent ** 8,” 


'we will venture to say, althongh we know him 


’ 


not, one of the * finest fellows” in the world. A 
jman of rich humor, deep feeling ; with an cy¢ 
| for nature on land or sea, a warm sympathy for 
his brother man, whether in court or cottage, and 
;a stout heart in storm or sunshine. No wonder 
‘the “* ebon angel” ‘Tunbridge, rolled up his ¢ yes 
with delight at the idea of accompanying such a 
man on a fiching excursion. We would be wil- 


ling to go fishing every day in the year—* luck 


lor no luck”—in such company. 
pars 


The following is an extract from the letter of 
“ S." we regret that we cannot give the whole. 


“ Here we are at Newport—what a little gem 


of my boyhood. 
| the wharf. 


large Bible, carefully covered with baize, sur- 
No place 
| this, for swearing, duel fighting, be-whiskered 
, sober folks 
* What say’st thou, Tunbridge, thou ebon 
* the morning, and 
that old Davy Swan, the fisherman, will be ready 


|for us at the Long Wharf at that hour? Well, 


Call us 
That will do—the roll of those eyes— 
the display of that ivory, to say nothing of the 
scratch of that head, 


get yourself ready to go along with us. 
in season, 


and the sudden displace- 
ment of that lee, sufficiently evince thy delight. 
So, here we are, punctual. There he is, in his 
broad, strong fishing-boat; there is old Davy 
yearsago; the same tall 
gaunt figure, the same stoop in the shoulders, 
and twinkling grey eye; the 
same wrinkles at the side of the mouth, though 
deeper ; the same long lank hair—but now, the 
sable silvered—the same that he was in the days 
He secs us. He stretches up 


Jump we in. Be careful, thou son 


|of Ethiopia, or thy basket will be overboard—sad 


disappointment to our sea-whet appetites some 
hours hence. Allin. We glide ge ntly from the 
wharf. The light air in the inner harbor here 
barely gives us head-way. Look down into the 
deep still water—clear as crystal; see the rank 
sea weed wave below: 


see the little eels, coursing 


jand whipping their paths through its entangled 


beds; and see our boat with its green and yel-. 


low sides—its long flaunting pennant—its sym. 
metrical white sails, suspended as if in mid-air. 
* Flow stilland tranquil lies the quiet town, as 
the sun gilds its white steeples; and how com. 
fortable look the old family mansions rising from 
the green trees. How beautifully the yellow sun 
east his shadows on the undulating surface of the 
island, green and verdant—the flocks of sheep, 
and browsing cattle, grouped here and there 


And Set 


land of the brave, the chivalrous, the unfortunate 


upon its smooth pastures. yonder, the 


Minantinomoh. Never fell warrior more bravely 


fighting sacrificed. Float we 


—? 


past Fort Walcott. Its 


surmounted with dark ordnance—and cheerful 


more barbarously 
grass-grown ramparts, 
With whitewashed barracks and magazines. 
Ave! now it breezes a littkk—now we gather 
headway—and now we pass the Cutter. See 
those long taper raking masts, these taut stays 


and shrouds—and hear, as the Stars and Stripes 
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run up to her gaff, the short roll of the drum— || 
the * beat to quarters.’ Davy! old fellow, re- 
member you not that note of the last war? How | 
many times, at midnight, have we sprang from 
our beds as that short, quick ‘ rub-a-dub’ warned 
us of the approach of the blockading frigates, as | 
they neared the town. But, forgive me, old tar— 
I recollect, indeed, thou then wast captain of thy | 
Well now do 
I remember, brave old sailor, thy conduct in her }| 
last desperate battle. 


gun, on board the dashing Essex, 


“ Eighteen men hadst though killed at thy sin. | 
gle gun. I think Isce thee now—grimed with 
powder, spattered with blood, advance through fire | 
and smoke,and approach thy saturnine commander | 
on the quarter-deck. I hear thy brief business. , 
like request,‘ A fresh crew for Number Three, 
Second Dirision; all my men are killed !!—and 
the short, stern, response, * Where is your officer?” 
* Dead; swept overboard by a thirty-two pound ' 
shot.’ And well can I see the momentary play 
of anguish round his mouth, as, resuming his hur- 
ied walk, he replies, ‘ 1 have no more men—you | 
must fight your gun vourself!’ Aye—andas thy) 
proud ship a helpless target lay, for twice superior 
force, see poor Lewis, thy brave comrade, severed | 
almost in twain by a cannon shot, with short fare. | 
well—‘ messmates, [am no longer of use to my | 
country,’ throw himself, his lifeblood gushing, | 


overboard. 


* But the wind freshens—the smooth surface 


darkens--the sails belly out in tension—and the 
white ripples gather under our bows.—We round 
the point; Fort Adams, we pass thy massive 
walls, thy grim ‘ forty-two’s’ looking like wild 
beasts, chained, ready to leap from their case. 
ments upon us. Aye—now we run outside—it | 
freshens—now it breezes—she begins to dance | 
like a feather. ‘There it comes stronger! see the 
white caps! ‘There she goes—scuppers under 
swash—swash—swash—we jump froin wave to 
wave, as we run parallel with the shore, our pen- 
nantstreaming proudly behindus. Here itcomes, 
strong and heavy—there she takes it—gunwale 
under—luff, old fellow, luff up Davy! or you 
will give us wet jackets. Ay waves tumble in— 
see the spouting rock—see the column of white 


foam thrown up. We near the Dumplings—and, 


round to! here are the lobster pots—-haul in— | 


tumble them into the bottom of the boat—there’s 
bait enough. 

‘* Now we lay our course across to Bearer 
Tail Light—we slide, we dash along—springing 
from wave to wave—dash—dasli—no barnacles 
on her bottom at this rate, Davy. 
are—a quick run. 


Aye, here we 
Anchor her outside the surf— 
that will do—give her a good swing—let her ride 
free—shie rolls like a barrel on these long waves. | 
Look to your footing—steady. Now then for it. 


Davy, you and ‘Tunbridge will have as much as 


you can doto bait for us—all ready. Here gocs, 
then—a good long throw—that’s it—my sinker 
is just inside the surf—what! already! I’ve got! 
him—pull in—see—my line vibrates like a fiddle 
string—pull away—here we are—Tautaug— 
three pounder; lie you there. Aye, slap away, 
beauty—you have done with your water clement. 
There, again—off with him; again, again, again. 


This is fun to us, but death to you, ye disciples 


line. 


so, they don’t bite well here to-day. 


of St. Anthony! Give me a good large bait this. 


time, 
whis—whis—te—that’s a clean long throw. By 
Jupiter; you have gota bite with a vengeance. 
Careful—give him more line—let it ruan—play 
him—ease the line around the tholl pin; he'll 
take all the skin off your fingers else. Pull away 


gently—there he runs. Careful, or you lose 


him—play him a little—he begins to tire— | 


steady—draw away—now he shoots widly this 
way—look ont! there he goes under the boat ; 
here heis again, Steady—quick Davy, the next; 
I’ve got it under him—now then, in with him. 
Bass! twelve pounds by all the steelyards in the 
old Brick Market; Aye, there they have got hold 
of me; a pull like a shark, let it ruan—the whole 
line is out—quick, take a turn round the tholl 
pin—snap!: There Davy! there goes your best 
line, hooks, sinker and all. Give me the other 
This is sport. One, two three—nine Bass, 
and thirty Tantaug. So—the tide won't serve 
here any longer; we will stretch across to Bren. 
ton’s Reef on the other side. Up anchor, hoist 
away the jib. Here we go again coursing o’er 

The wind lulls a good deal, 
Whew—whew—whew—blow wind, blow! Put 
Hallo, 
Here we are close on 
We must just 
swing clear, to lay sinkers on the rocks—that 


the blue water. 


her a little more before it; that will do. 
you Tunbridge ! wake up. 
the reef—give her plenty of cable. 
will do. How the surges swell, and roar, and 
recoiling, rush again boiling on the rocks. So— 
The tide 
comes in too strong flood; well, we have good 
sport as it is. Come Africa, bear a hand; let's 
see what you have got in that basket of your's 
Turn out—turn out. Ham—cold chicken— 
smoked salmon—bread and butter; and, what 


in that bottle? porter is it? Pass them along.” 





 «* WUSSCBBBANW 


THE HOOSIER AND THE YANKEE. 

We were greatly amused, not long since, at a 
dialogue we heard between a Downeaster and a 
Hoosier from the west. ‘They were respectively 
cracking up their own localities, and running 
down their opponents. 

At length says the Hoosicr— 

** Why our land is so rich ; why ye never seed 
any thing so tarnal rich in your life—why, how 


, d’ye suppose we make our candles, eh ?” 


** Don’t know,” says the Yankee. 

“We dip’em in the mud puddles,” says the 
Hoosier. 

“Yes,” replied the Yankee, “ and I guess 
there’s so much mud in your diggins, that ther 
isn’t many places where a man could not dip 
candles in the mud puddles. I have hearn of a 


man traveling in your country all day long, in the 


-? 


road where the mud was so deep that you couldn't 


diskiver a glimpse of his legs for hours together.” | 


* Well, now, just tell us, Mr. Yankee, if it is 
a fact what they do say about the roughness of 
your roads down East. They do say there are so 
many stones in the roads, and that the wagons 
do jolt up so all-firedly, that the only way the 
people ever grind out plaster of Paris, is by load- 
ing the big pieces in a wagon, and just driving 


at a moderate trot over one of your roads, and 


” 


half a mile’s driving will grind it all to powder. 


Tunbridge—that will do—now—whis— | ‘* There is no doubt but a wagon comes across 


| , 
,a pebble or so once in a while in our roads, but 


you never did hear of a poor traveler bein’ way. 
‘laid and robbed in our country, as they is etar. 
‘nally in yourn. And there ain’ta spee of danger 
of his bein’ attacked and his blood taken by miss. 
kee-toes as big as New Jarsey oysters.” 

“Til tell you what, siranger, they do say 
‘there are hull countries down East, where the 
I stuns is so thick, that the folks is obleeged to 
leut the sheepses noses, so they can git them be- 
Indeed, I heerd 
‘one say who once traveled in Varmount, that he 


‘tween the rocks to eat grass. 
‘once saw a whole field of men and boys standin’ 
‘on the rocks, lettin’ down calves and sheep by 
And 


in another place he saw the farmers shooting the 


. 
their hind legs in among the rocks to feed. 


grain in among the rocks so as to take root and 
grow.” 

** Wal now, stranger, suppose you tell us a 
leetle about your own country; you are the only 
man lever seed in the west that did’nt die of 
fever’n agur; let’s see if you know as much about 
the west as you seem to know about the east.” 

* Well, old Yankee, Pll just tell you all about 
it. Ifa farmer in our country plants his ground 
in corn and takes first rate care of it, he'll git five 
hundred bushels to an acre; if he takes middlin’ 
care on’t he'll git four hundred; and if he don't 
plant at all he'll git two hundred and fifty. 

“The beets grow so large that it takes three 
yoke of oxen to pull up a full sized one; and thon 
it leaves a hole so large that once knew a family 
of five persons who all tumbled into a beet hole 
before it got filled up, and the earth caved in 
upon them and they all perished. 

‘The trees grow so large that ITonee knew a 
man who commenced cutting one down and when 
he had cut away on one side for about ten days, 
he thought he’d jest take a look round on ’tother 
side, and when he got round there, he found a man 
there who had been cutting at it for three weeks, 
and they'd never heerd one another's axes. 

* [ve hearn tell, yet T somewhat doubt ruar 
story, that the Illinoy parsnips have sometimes 
grown clean through the earth, and been pulled 
through by the people on the other side.” 

“Wal, now,” says the Yankee, * LT rather guess 
as how you've told enough, stranger, for the 
present. low’d ye like to trade for some clocks 
to sell out west 

** Never use ’em; we keep time altogether with 
pumpkin vines. You know they grow just five 
Don't 
It’s no use, old Yankee, we 


feet an hour, and that’s an inch a minute. 
luse clocks at all. 
can’t trade, no how. 
| The Yankee gave up beat and suddenly cleared 
| out.— N. O. Picayune. 

FORGIVENESS. 
Tiere is no fecling more consistent with ou 


| better nature, or more in accordance with the 


idietates of the noble soul, than that which 
| prompts us to forgive and forget an injury 
inflicted in days gone by. Yet reasonable as this 
may em to the intellivent mind, still there are 


those, who, unsatisfied with all the revenge that 
they could reap in lite, would follow tothe silent 
tomb, and engrave there the sins of youthful days. 


Yes, and we often even find those who profess to 
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Knickernocker Vickte.-- Recipe for pickling one hun 


be followers of the * meek and lowly Jesus,” in’ ter they had asked a number of questions, which jj dred weighs uf Beef, Hame, &c.— ‘Take 6 gaiious of waier, 


possession of this unforgiving spirit. Though in 
vain they search the great Volume of Inspira- 
tion—or gaze upon the broad page of nature’s 
works—no lesson is here taught, save that of for- 
giveness.—And he who would follow the example 
and precept of his Master, must be willing even 
toforgive anenemy. Some may alledge by way 
of excuse, that it is atask to forgive an intentional 
wrong; yet the experience of the world has proved 
that it is less difficult to forgive, than to seek a 
useless revenge. Where is the individual who 
would not seck his pillow with a heart more at 
ease, after having forgiven an enemy ; than he 
who hadimbrued his hands in a fellow being’s 
blood. Thespirit of forgivness yields more happi- 
ness to the possessor, than can possibly be enjoy- 
ed by any one deprived of this fecling. Then, if 
we would enjoy the reward of virtue—and escape 
the lasting pang of remorse—let us be ever 
ready to extend the hand of forgiveness to those 
whohave once wrongedus. By taking this course, 
we shall strengthen the bonds of friendship—give 
peace tothe mind—and prepare the soul fora flight 


beyond the tomb. If you would leara the fate of 


the unforgiving heart, go tothe prison honse or 
stand beside the seaffuld and you will sce the 
result of revenge and crime. Ask the victim 
who is about to pay the forfeit of his guilt, by 
vielding up his life, why in the prime of life he 
stands upon the verge of eternity? Andtheanswer 
comes back upon your ear that tells in accents 
loud, “ the revenge of an unforgiven injury.” But 
how different the last moment of the dying 
Christian—he even prays for those who have re- 
venged themselves on him, and with a smile for. 
gives the world, as his spirit is about to seek a 


‘mansion in the skices."— Whitehall Chronicle. 


DECLIVITY OF RIVERS. 

A very slight declivily will suffice to give the 
running motion to water. Three inches per mile, 
ina smooth straight channel, gives a velocity of 
about three miles an hour. ‘The Ganges, which 
gathers the waters of the Himlaya mountains, 
the loftiest in the world, is, at eighteen hundred 
miles from its mouth, only eighteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, that is about twice as 
high as St. Paul’s churel’in London (or the height 
of Arthur’s Seat near Edinburgh) and to fall those 
eight hundred feet in its long course, the water 
requires more thana month. ‘The great river 
Magdalena, in South America, running for a 
thousand miles between the two ridges of the 
Andes, falls only five hundred feet in all the dis. 
tance. Above the currentof the thousand miles 
itisseen descending in rapids and cataracts from 
the mountains. ‘The gigantic Rio de la Plate has 
60 gentle a descent to the Occan that at Paragua, 
fifteen hundred miles from its mouth, large ships 
are seen, Which have sailed against the currentall 
the w ay, by the force of the wind alone: that is 
tosay, which, on the beautiful ineline d plane of 
the stream, have been gradually lifted by the soft 
wind, and even awainst current, to an elevation 
greater than that of the loftiest spires.— Arnot. 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

1” 


Two strangers re cently visited Bunker I Ibi, 





ahd aoc nae d to tie top oft the Monuime nt. Af. 


the superintendent answered them very politely, 
he told them it was customary to pay a small 
sum for ascending the monument. At this they 


| 


9 pounds of salt, half coarse, half tine, 3 pounds of brown 
| sugar, | quart of molasses, 3 ounces of salt petre, 1 ounce 
| of potash, boil and skim them well, and when cold pour it 
fon your beet, rub your beef with fine salt. Put the above 

into a clean pot or kettle, and fet it boil, take off the scum 


were highly indignant, and said they thought it aj} as it comes to the surface. When the scum ceases to 


> | 
free country, and this place should be free to all:}; 


—they would not be gulled by a Yankee! and 
Englishmen ought to be allowed to go free to 
such places, &c. The superintendent bowed 
very politely, and said, L wish that you had men- 


tioned that you were Englishmen before, for they 
are the only persons that we admit free: consid. 


ering that ruey paid dear enough for ascending | 


this hillon the 17th of June, 1776.” 





Force or Hanrr.—Alderman Newman, who 
had seraped together out of the grocery line six 
hundred thousand pounds, enjoyed no greater 
luxury the last three years of his life than to re- 
pair daily to the shop, and, precisely as the clock 
struck two (the good old fashioned hour of city 


rise, take the liquor ofT, aud let it stanel uatil itis cold, then 
lay the meat you want to preserve into the vessel you in- 
| tend Keeping it in, pour the liquor over it: and let it stand. 
Astuma.—Take spikenard 1oot2 ounces, sweet flag root 
,2 ounces, elecompane root 2 ounces, common chaik 2 
ounces; beat very fine ina mortar, add to it a pound of 
| honey, and beatit well together. A tea spoonful is a dose 
| three times a day. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 
| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 
| ELS. Galway, N.Y. $1,00; P.M. West Constable, N. Y. 
| $3,00; G. N.G. Hanover, N. H. $1,00; J. O. C. Welling- 
‘ton, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Perryville, N. Y. 82,00; H. H. 
Lanesborough, Ms. 81,00; P. K. Newbury, Vt. $1,00; 
J. C. East Avon, N. Y. 81,00; A. W. B. Rutland. Vt. 
| 1,00; W.H. V. Stockport, N.Y. $2,00; J.C. W. New 
York, $1.00; W. R. R. Little Falls, N. ¥.$1,00; C.F. W- 
Ridgberry, Pa. $1,00; J. L. W. West Bloomfield, N. Y. 
| $1,00; W. D. Eatonville, N. Y. 31,00; G. F. Saratoga 
| Springs, N. Y. $1,00; L. B. Lee, Ms. $1.00; P.M. Moriey, 
N. Y. $5,00; T. N. Guilford, N.Y. 81,00; S.M. 8. Burnt 
| Hills, N.Y. $1,00; F.S. W. Elk Horn, Wis. Ter. 81,00; 
1D. 8. Newville, N.Y. $1,00; J. W. Stockport, N. Y¥.$1.00; 


' dining,) eat his mutton with his sucecssors.— | M. 'T. B. Blooming Grove, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. North 


The late Thomas Rippon, chief cashier of the, 
Bank of England, was a similar oddity. Once’ 


only, in a service of fifty years, did he venture to | 


ask for a fortnight’s holiday. He left town, but 


W ardsboro’, Vt. $1,00. 


Wlarricd, 
In this city, on Wednesday evening the Ist inst. by the 
Rev J.D. Marshall, Mr. Isaac Webb to Miss Jane Goff. 
On the 27thult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Milton Howes 


after three day’s unhappy ramble through beau. | to Miss Catharine Waltermire, both of Ghent. 
e a ° x {| Onthe 17th ult. by the Rey. J.Osborn, Mr. Ami Holdridge 
tiful green fields, he grew moping, and prema-) to Miss Mary Ann Starks, both of Red Rock. 


turely returned to the blissful regiona of ‘Thread. || 


needle-street to die at his desk. 





Ansence or Minp.—Many anecdotes of singu- 
larabstraction, well authenticated, are going the 
rounds, but we have the first news of the nost won- 
derful case which has ever occurred. Mr.——, 
a lawyer in State-street, was enjoying his segar 
one afternoon last week, when a tailor’s lad 
entered the office and presented his master’s bill. 
Mr. 
ically put his hand in his pocket, drew his wallet 
and cashed it.—Bost. Pearl. 





glanced at the amount, and mechan- 


Ranevais tells us of a story of one Philpot 
Placut, who, being brisk and hale, fell dead as he 


was paying an old debt; which perhaps causes | 


many, said he, not to pay theirs for fear of the 


like accident. 





Tinreivs’ cousin Mary was excusing herself 
for lacing, on the usual plea that it was fashion- 
” 


able. IT know very well it is curse to mary, 
said 'Tibe. 


Tur man who is most slow in promising, is 


most sure to keep his word. 





US cig Wit, 


Bep-nves.—Gum camphor and bar-soap will effectually 
destroy that midnight visiter, the bed-bug. Mix one ounce 
of the camphor, well pulverised, with two ounces of the 
soap—this mixture is easily applied to the crevices where 
the bugs harbor 

Woxp or Apvier.—Keep thy feet dry—thy skin clean 
thy digestion regular—thy head cool—and a fig for the 
doctors 

Fora Wen.—Take alum salt, dissolve it, make a strong 
brine, simmer iton a fire, in whieh wet a piece of cloth, 
apply it successively for 30 days, and it willcarry it 


L: 


ING ON Gtazen Catico.—By passing acake of whitt 
iy a few times over a piece of glazed calico, or any 
ther etitfened maternal, the needle will penetrate with 


equal facuity as it will through any other kind of work. 

A Bers, on Scatp.— Wash it well with strong vinegar 
and turpentine, and afterwards dress it with linseed oi 
tiiwell 


| By the same, Mr. Addison Burrows to Miss Esther Loun. 
On the 25th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Michael Di 


ver, of Schaghticoke, Rens. Co. to Miss Sophia Burdick, of 


Claverack. 

At Stockport, in Church, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. 
Alden Scoval, Morris Tyler, Esq. of New Haven, Ct. to 
Miss Mary Butler, ot Stock port. 

At the Hudson River Institute, on the 6th inst. by the 
same, Mr. Dilaway F. Philip to Catharine Ostrander, both 
of Ghent. 

At Canaan, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Rogers, Mr 
George Spencer, of Austerlitz, to Miss Louisa Bishop, of 
the former place. 


Died, 

Tn this city, on the 18th ult. Abraham F. son of the late 
Claudins Delemater, aged 5 years and & months. 

On the th inst. Mr. John M. Hutman, in the 40th year 
of his age. 5 

On the Ith inst. Mr. George Reynolds, in the 44th year 
of his age. : 

On the 12th inst. Martha, daughter of John W. and Mi 
randa Kimball, aged 1 vearand 5 months. 

Oo the 24th ult. of Typlius Fever, Mr. Henry Shaver, in 
the Sist vear of his age. 

On the 10th inst. after a short illness, Mrs. Louisa H 
consortof Mr. Alexander Walden, inthe 29th yearofher age 

On the 2d inst. Robert fl. son of Joel aud Hannal Miller, 
in his 4th year. 

On the 3dinst. Frances Mary, daughter of Conradt Hough- 
tailing, aged ® months. " 

On the 3d inst. Mrs. Sarah Ann Bradley, in her 2th year. 
On the 4th inst. William H. son of Jotham and Emeline 
sane, in his Wh year. 

; On the 7th inst. Mizs Mary Burk, in her 76th year. 

|} On the 7thinst. daughter of Darius and Catharine Keller, 
aged 2 vears and 6 months. 

In Greenport, on the 2d inst. Miriam, daughter of Charles 
and Sarah Potts, aged 5 years, | month and 17 days. Also, 
on the 10th inst. Robert M. son of Charles and Sarah Potts 
in his 4th vear. 

Atthe County House, onthe 20th ult. Mr Smith Conklin 

At the same place, ou same day, Betsey Jackson 
| At the same place,on the Ithinst. Jane Butler 

At New Lebanon, on the 18th dt. of consumption, Mr 
Jotn Bdwards Wall, aged 25 years. 
In Ghent, on the 23d ult. of Scarlet Fever, John Adam 
Shultis, in his Sth year. 
On the 3d inst. at Hartford, Ct. where she went for the 
} benefitof ber health, Mrs. Ruth Mosely, in the 73d year 
of her age, wife of Mr. Joseph Mosely, of Claverack. ~ 

At Lansingburgh, on the 2d inst. Mrs. Content, consort 
of Mr. James Nixon, late of this city, in the 64th year of 
her age, one of the earliest sertlers or Hudson ; 

At ‘Taghkanic, on the 27th ult. Mrs. Anna, relict of the 
late Friend Sheldon, Esq. in her 73d year 

At Micanopy, East Florida, October lth, of Bilious 
Fever, Mr. Witham &. son of Luther and Ana Hubbel, for 
merly of this city, in the 26th vear of his age. 

At Mobile, on the 19th ult. Henry Center, son of Robert 
Center, of New-York 

In New-York, on the 10th inst. after a few dave illness 
of Typhus Fever, Mr. George R. Bunker, in the 27th year 
of bis vee, son of Reuben P. Bunker, formerly of this city 

At ButTalo, on the Gih inst. of inflammation of the lungs, 
Mr. William Kortz, merchant, formerly of this city, aged 


oS Vear 
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TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 
BY HUBBARD M. DALEY. 


TuHov'rt gone—and here we may not mect again— 
No more may feel the brightness of that speil 
Affection wove. No more may list the etrain 
Of sweetest sounds the thrilling tones that swell 
When spirits blended hearts together twined 
Softly repeat the hallowed vows that bind 
Their fates in one—no more our steps will rove 
Among those haunts oft trod together, where, 
Mid scenes once lighted by the star of Love, 
The laughing flowers and streams that lightly bound 
By their aweet murmurs whisper peace around, 
And by their beauty calm each throb of care. 


' 
j 


| 
Thouw'rt gone—and henceforth every cherished scene 


Will only tell of joys that once have been. 


Thou'rt gone—yet art thou present to my heart, 

Deep—deeply hid within its inmost cells 

[n beauty fair thy fadeless image dwells, 
Doth there its pure seft influence impart, 

And Memory comes, mother of smiling Hope, 
Her voice repeating many a tender strain 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Once breathed ere rent the links of Friendship’s 


chain— 
Her hand the portals of the past doth ope 
And leads me back to scenes once ever dear 
To life recalling, bright, creative Power ! 
The loves and joys of many a happy hour ; 
Who, though thou’rt gone—though meet we 
again, 
Shall with me dwell, around me hover near 
The darkness of life’s long farewell to cheer. 


| 


Thou'rt gone—and Oli! what sweet extatic Peace! 


What founts exhaustless of most rapturous joy! 
Of changeless Love! of Bliss without alloy! 
What stores of all that’s beautiful and bright 
Shed o’er that land where now thy wand’rings 
cease 
Their glory beams, their pure unsullied light. 
Yet when the tear-drop falls 
As Memory’s voice my spirit’s logs recalls, 


For thee I mourn. 


Such thoughts of thee within my bosom rise, 
Such visions come of that fair land above, 
Where thou dost tread the sunny paths of Love 

As turn my tears tosmiles, to thanks my sighs; 
And I rejoice that thou no more dost roam 
A lonely exile from so blessed Tlome. 


Thou’ rt gone—ye t oft ate vening'’s he ly hour, 
When low toned zephyrs softly by me stray, 
Breathing the requiem of dey : 

I hear the flutr’ring of an Anes 


And feel thou comest in thy s 


rted day, 
l's wing, 
¥Y spirit-power, 
And dost again thy spells around me fling. 
And oh! at moments such as these, when thou 
Dost twine afresh Hope’s wreath around iny brow, 
My spirit turns forgetful of each grief, 

Each gloomy sorrow in my pathway cast; 
Or seeks, and finds the balin of sweet relief, 


In still commune with those Who lence hav 
ms ‘ ] 


I 
To thee she turns, to th ds roneini iven, 
And tastes the joy that once thy smiles have wiven. 


°o 


Leeds, Va. Dec. 184i. 


For the Rura! Repository. 
WOULD I MIGHT WEEP! 
Wov tp I might weep! perchance the pain 

That burns within my throbbing brain; 
Would cease, and with my flowing tears, 
Come back the peace of other years. 


Would I might weep! if tears could spring 
From their cold fount, oh they might bring 
Some solace to my aching breast, 
And tomy weary heart some rest. 


Would I might weep! each burning tear 
Would touch some chord to memory dear, 
And if not happy, I might be 

Less closely linked to misery. 


Oh! for some power, some hidden spell, 
To touch the fount where frozen dwell 
My tears, oh could they flow again, 

My prayer for rest, might not be vain. 


Alas! this burning, throbbing breast, 
Can find no hope, no peace, no rest, 
Sut silently must learn to bear, 

Its bitter weight of grief and care. 


I feel my doom, ‘tis all I feared, 
My heart is ice, my brain is seared, 
’T will lead to madness, this I know 


But shrink not that it must be go. 


Welcome my fate, why wish to keep 
Sad memory, if I cannot weep; 
Forgetfulness will welcome be, 

If tears are thus denied to me. 


And welconie death, thy breath is cold, 

So is my heart, not as of old 

With fond emotions doth it spring, 

‘Tis now a wrecked and lifeless thing. 
Hudson, Dec. 1841. J. K. 

For the Rural Repository. 
ADDRESS 
To the #urora Borealis, 

Tuov bright morning of the north ; how proudly 
Dost thou display thy brilliant wavering light. 
With admiration great on thee we gaze, 
Wondering from whence thou dost derive thy 
Majesty. 
And our thoughts are lost in wild conjecture; 
To Him who formed the sun, and in his fist 
Doth hold the wind, and d 


When our reason has grown dim, 


id’st forin the arctic 
Zone, to Him we must ascribe thy beauty, 
And to the arm of heaven thy power, 

How intently did we mark thy gathering, 
The rainbow arch, of calm but brilliant light, 
Gradually rising, leaving below 

It all as black as Egypt's darkest night. 

And as that arch did spread, intently each 
Stood gazing, when in an instantas with 

Th > 


Iuminated with successive Wives, 


ightning’s flash, thy mighty front became 


Like the heaving billows of the mighty 


Dy ep; each bearing tint of the beauteous bow, 
Now darting thy rays across the heavens; 
Now al] is calm again, then bursting forth 


! affrighting many, 


Anew, spreading wid 
W hil 


Ss; 


s of delieht 


st others view intra sport elit, 


‘arce able tocontrol a burst of joy. 

At last we see thee centering o’er our heads, 
° 

Forming a canopy m heaven: 
Away, lose thyse if 


then dying 
in might. 

We view thee not 
As war's dread harbinger, or signal of 
Untold evil to our race. 


This we ¢ 


But simply 


The great Creator playing 


Familiarly with the elements himeelf 


—_—— 


Hath made. Teaching us that with Him ease is 
Combined with might, and glory with his 
Majesty. 

|| Hudson, Nor. 1841. 


Ww. 


\ For the Rural Repository. 
| THE ROSE BUSH. 


BY ISAAC L. WELSH. 

In the summer of Boyhood how oft have I strayed 
' From my cottage, to an arbour my companions had 
made, 

There we've plucked the gay flowers—whoee fra- 
i grance 80 sweet 

Filled the air with perfuinery—to adorn our retreat. 


One Rose Bush was left, and it seemed to my view, 
Asanemblem of youth, in the place where it grew ; 
And I watched it with care, that it should not be 
| stripped 

Of its delicate leaves, while in dew they were dipped. 


| But alas! all my watching and care was in vain, 
The flowers all withered, not to blossom again; 
'And while I beheld it with sorrow, it said, 
“ Sweet complainer, cease mourning for me, I'm not 
dead. 


i] 
| My beauty is gone, atill an odor is left, 

And you of your beauty, may soon be bereft- 
Then be virtuous, get wisdom and on God repose, 
| That a fragrance be left, that resembles the Rose.” 

| Albany, Nor. 27, 1841. 

i From the Lady's Book. 

i} WINTER SUNSET. 

|| Tue sinking sun has left his robe of red 

{}On the sere vale, and on the mountain spread; 

|| One summit towering as in regal might, 

|| Claims for itself a richer glow of light: 
Look! how the clouds, his bright attendants, rest 

\\In gorgeous hues along the glowing west, 

'! As if the y’d robbed our cold earth of her charme, 
' Gathered the sunshine of her summer bowers, 
Stolen the bright tints from her fruits and flowers 
And held them folded in their vapoury arms. 

| Slowly thou art withdrawing from our sight, 
Retiring day—kindly thy cheering light 
Lingere on leafless groves and ice-bound streams, 
And earth is smiling inthy farewell beams, 
Like the sweetecho of some woodland lay, 


In mournful beauty giving back the ray. Hi. 





Sleigh for Sale! 
A well made. double seat, one horse Sleigh, may be 


obtained for a very reasonable price, by inquiring at the 
Rural Repository otlice, of WM. B. STODDARD 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 
1S PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales 
Original Communications, Biography. Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Aneedetes 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e &ec. It will be published 
every other Saturday, in the Quarto form, embellished 
with numerous Engravings, and will contain twenty-six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page and index 
to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, invartanny IN 
apvance. Persons remitting us Fire Dollars, tree et 
postage, shall receive SIX Copies, aud those remitting us 
Ten Dollars, tree of postage, shall receive THIRTEEN 
Copies, or TWELVE Copies of this volume and one copy 
of eitherthe Lith, 12th, 18th, Wthorl7th volumes. THIRTY 
Copies mailed to one address for Tuenty Dollars, sent to 
us in one remittance, free of postage. 

er No subscription received for lessthanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 
‘All Communications must be post pard 

rp POST MASTERS will send money for Subserivers 
to this paper, free of any expense 





